Housing and Tuberculosis
free circulation of air and the free admission of sunlight the health
of the inmates tends to become impaired.
Excessive dampness has been regarded as indirectly associated
with tuberculosis. Buchanan, from an investigation made years
ago, came to the conclusion that there existed some relationship
between dampness of subsoil and tuberculosis. In small, damp
houses, especially in country districts, the air tends to remain still
and nioist, a condition which is not conducive to a high standard
of health. Gordon held the view that the incidence of tuber/
culosis was highest in districts exposed to rain/bearing winds,
and he published the results of a careful series of investigations
on the subject. This view is supported by evidence submitted
by Brownlee. It is known from clinical observation that high
rain/bearing winds adversely affect the condition of persons suffer/
ing from pulmonary tuberculosis, and tend to increase cough
and expectoration. Gordon's contention is also supported by
Sir Leonard Rogers who from an extensive study of the preva/
lence of tuberculosis in India concludes that a considerable
rainfall accompanied by strong rain/bearing winds carrying a
high degree of absolute humidity to the affected area favours a
high incidence of tuberculosis. On the other hand, Morland,
while agreeing as to the existence of evidence that warm, damp
climates are associated with a relatively high tuberculosis death/
rate, considers that climate has much less influence on tuberculosis
mortality than racial immunity and social conditions.
The extent to which sunlight and external air gain access to
a dwelling/house in urban districts depends largely upon environ/
mental conditions. The aggregation of houses in congested areas
and the proximity of dwelling/houses to buildings of much
greater height interfere with the circulation of air and the trans/
mission of direct sunlight, while smoke and fog cut out partially
or completely the rays of the sun. V
To avoid the stagnation of air which occurs in congested areas
it is necessary to have wide streets and to eliminate narrow courts
and cul/de/sacs.^ Domestic dwellings must have open spaces in
Iront and at the rear. The amount of direct sunlight which gains
entrance to dwellings depends upon the width of the street and
the height of the neighbouring buildings. Where the height of
the building opposite exceeds the width of the street the amount
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